OUR CHRISTMAS GIFT TO DESIGN’S READERS .. . 
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JANUARY NUMBER 
(OUT DECEMBER 25th) 


Here. in one compact issue, is a veritable treasure-trove of facts and information on commercial art, prepared by : 
the artists whose work is featured on the covers and pages of national magazines, advertisements and books. Meet 


them in their studios . . . see how they work... 


INVALUABLE TO THOSE PLANNING A CAREER IN COMMERCIAL ART. 


© arthur sarnoff 


Featuring the work of Arthur William Brown, Martha Sawyers, 
Dean Cornwell; Dora De Vries, Jon Whitcomb, Albert Dorne, Gilbert 
Bundy; Coby Whitmore, Arthur Sarnoff, Burne Hogarth, Michael, 
Gil Darling, C. George Garland, Ben Stah], Al Parker and others. 
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BACK ISSUES MAY BE UNOBTAINABLE 
DON’T DELAY . . . SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


The ‘‘Commercial Art Issue’ will be released @ 


Christmas Day. . . . Be sure your subscription } 
renewed, if necessary, AT ONCE. 


337 S$. HIGH ST. 


SEND DIRECTLY TO 


DESIGN MAGAZINE 


COLUMBUS 15, 9 
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DECORATING GIFT WRAPPING PAPER WITH ¢ KESCOL 


DRY ARTISTA FRESCOL is again widely available and 
again highly popular for pictorial and scenic paintings, 
because its broad stroke technique makes for such 
quick and effective execution. For the same rea- 
son, it is to be recommended for stencilling 
rough white paper for gift wrapping, a 
classroom project which should prove 
welcome at this time of year. Avail- 
able in sets of 5 and 8 colors. 
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THE FINEST 
COMBINATION 


GRUMBACHER FINEST 
Water Colors for Artists 


Highest quality, concentrated pigment, 
ground to extreme fineness and evenly 
suspended in Grumbacher’s own exclu- 
sive-formula binding medium. 

The binding medium suspends the pig- 
ment evenly, not only in the tube, but 
on the brush and on the painting surface. 
It allows the artist to lift color easily 
from the paper for making corrections 
or softening edges. In 80 colors. 


GRUMBACHER FINEST 
No. 197 Water Color Brushes 


Finest quality selected Red Sable Hair, 
set in seamless metal ferrules on ebony 
finished handles. 


For retouchers, professional artists and 


top-notch technicians . . . for those who 
want the best tools available. In sizes OO 
to 12. 


GRUMBACHER AQUARELLE 
100% All-Rag Artists’ Rough 
Water Color Paper 


Unusual whiteness and sparkle, tough- 
ness and crispness in actual use, and in- 
teresting texture make this an important 
painting need. In 2 weights—in sheets 
and sketch blocks. 


Available At Your Favorite Dealer 


GRUMBACHER 


M. GRUMBACHER OF CANADA, LTD. 
64 PRINCESS STREET, TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 


The Art 
Column 


OFFICIAL ORGAN FOR ALL ACCREDITED TEACHERS AND 
ORCANIZATIONS IN THE ART WORLD. 


MANY CASH AWARD COMPETITIONS OFFERED: 
The Carnegie Institute Founder’s Day Show opened Octo- 
ber 13 and will be on exhibit through December 11. Three 
hundred entries were selected with prizes amounting to 
$3200 being distributed, plus another “Popular Prize” of 
$200 going for the most well-liked painting selected by 
popular vote. 


STAGE MODEL CONTEST: The Philadelphia Art Al- 
liance offers $350.00 in three prizes for the best stage 
models appearing in its National Show, scheduled for 
January 31, 1950. Models must be on scale of % inch 
to the foot. Competition allows for sets to suit any classic 
or contemporary play. Broadway scene designers are jury. 
Additional information by contacting Art Alliance, 251 S. 


18th St., Phil., Pa. 


PELLA, IOWA VICINITY SHOW: Scheduled for ex- 
hibition March 1, 1950, contestants must live within 100 
miles of Pella and send entry cards by Feb. 15. Fee is $.50. 
Cash awards. Two pictures to a contestant. Information: 


John Wesle, Central College Galleries, Pella, Iowa. 
ELECTRIC SIGN DESIGN COMPETITION: A thou- 


sand dollars in cash for prize-winning electric sign to be 
used on store front and side. Photographs of building 
available. Full information by writing NESA, 224 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. Contest closes Dec. 31, 1949. 


ECCLESIASTICAL SCULPTURE COMPETITION: 
Eighteen hundred dollars in prizes for best religious sculp- 
tural pieces. Handling charge of $3.00. To be exhibited 
at French & Co., N.Y.C. Closing date for entries, April 
30, 1950. Apply: National Sculpture Society, 1083 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C. Subject: Life & Times of Christ. 


FRED MEYER GOAUCHE PAINTINGS ON VIEW: 
The instructor at Alfred College School for American 
Craftsmen is holding a one-man show at N.Y.C.’s Midtown 
Galleries the first three weeks of October. A Cranbrook 
Academy graduate, Meyer recently finished a large mural 
for the Sherbrooke Restaurant on Park Avenue in Man- 
hattan. 


CHINESE JADES AT POMONA COLLEGE: The Eric 
Mayell Collection of antique chinese jade, bronzes and 
ceramics are on view at Pomona, and many scroll paint- 
ings etc. round out the oriental show. A special section is 
devoted to weapons and monies thru the ages. 


PENN. ACADEMY INSTRUCTORS ANNOUNCED: 
Walter Hancock is on leave from the sculpture depart- 
ment and his place will be filled by Charles Rudy. Other 
additions to the staff, returning again this year, are Ed- 
mond J. Farris, Philip Aliano, William Campbell and John 
Harbeson. The Penn. Academy is the country’s oldest art 
institution, founded in 1805 thru efforts of painter Charles 
Willson Peale. 


ARCHITECTURE EXHIBIT HELD IN BAY REGION: 

Fifty-two models and photographs of California’s foremost 

architectural achievements in homes will be on view 

through October at the San Francisco Museum of Art. 

Among those to be seen are Joseph Stein’s pre-cast con- 

crete home; John Kelley’s small apartment building and 
(Please turn to page 24) 
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EDITORIAL BOARD OF DESIGN 


Leading Art-Educators and Craftsmen play an important 
part in DESIGNing your future issues. They come from 
every part of the country and are top names in their various 
professions. 


DR. RAY FAULKNER: Executive Head, Dept. of Art, Stanford 
University, California. 


DR. EDWIN ZEIGFELD: National President, N.A.E.A., Director of 
Art, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


MICHAEL ENGEL: Art columnist, lecturer, American Artists Pro- 
fessional League. 


DOROTHY WRIGHT LIEBES: Textile artist, teacher, writer. 
RALPH M. PEARSON: Author, artist and critic. 
MARGARET WEISS, Television Consultant. 

ALVIN LUSTIG: Designer, N. Y. and Los Angeles. 


DR. JANE BETSEY WELLING: Professor, Coll. of Ed., Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit. 


ALFRED HOWELL: Director of Art, Cleveland Public Schools. 
ALFRED G. PELIKAN: Art-Education Director, Milwaukee. 

R. GUY COWAN: Design Consultant, Onondaga Pottery, Syracuse. 
ELIZABETH GILMARTIN: Director of Art, Public Schools, Denver. 
RUTH LAWRENCE: Director, University of Minnesota Gallery. 
DALE GOSS: Art Director of Public Schools, Seattle. 

WANDA L. JOHNSON: Supervisor of Art-Eucation, Knoxville. 


DAWN S. KENNEDY: State College for Women, Alabama. 


CLARA MACGOWAN CIOBAN: Professor of Art, Northwestern 
University. 


VICTORIA BEDFORD MITCHELL: Binney G Smith Studios, Na- 
tional Workshops Organizer. 


DONNA STODDARD: Florida Southern College. 
MARY BLACK DILLER: Artist, author. 
JOHN J. NEWMAN: Technical Art Consultant, columnist. 


ABOUT OUR COVER ARTIST 


This month’s cover is by Robert F. Gates of Virginia. This former 
student of Henry Varnum Poor tackles a watercolor with the feroc- 
ity and boldness usually reserved for dabblers in oils. Detroit-born 
Gates captured the Washington Society Medal three times before 
the last war; since that time he has added a number of other awards 
to his trophy case. At the moment he is dividing his schedule be- 


tween water colors and murals. 


School of Design for Women 
105th Year. Textile design, commercial il- 
lustration, advertising art, art education, 


INST ITU TE fashion design, fashion illustration, painting, 


interior decoration. Crafts. Diploma and de- 


A nm ] gree courses. Day, evening, Saturday classes. 
Residences. Catalog. 
OF 


1402 Master St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
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Gerry A. Turner, Executive Editor 
J. M. Gage, Circulation Manager 
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DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Published monthly except July, August and September by Design 
Publishing Company, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. Yearly sub- 
scription: United States, $4.00; Canada and Foreign $5.00; Single 
copy, 45c. Copyright 1949, by Design Publishing Company. Entered 
second class matter Sept. 16, 1933, at the Postoffice at Columbus, 
Ohio, under act of March 3, 1879. If DESIGN is not received within 
one month after publishing date, notify us promptly, otherwise we 
cannot be held responsible. The Postoffice does not forward mag- 
azines, and when changing an address send in the old address as 
well as new and allow one month for tie first copy to reach you. 
Reprint rights reserved by DESIGN Publication Company. 


HOW TO SUBMIT MATERIAL FOR PUBLICATION: 

Contributors are urged to comply with these rules. 

1. Articles accepted on non-remunerative basis. 

2. Always keep duplicate copy. Although we will make every effort 
to return contributions, no guarantee can be made. 

3. Enclose self-addressed, stamped mailer. 

4. Do not send original art work, only photographs of illustrative 
material can be utilized. 

5. Type all contributions, with proper clearances if necessary, and 
send to: DESIGN Magazine, 337 S. High Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 
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DECORA-COLORS 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Popular with Fabric Decorators, Craftsmen, Hobbyists, and 
Artists. Especially prepared for painting on light-colored na- 
tural fabrics such as silk, cotton, linen, and wool. Ready to 
use. Made in a range of 20 Transparent Colors, Black and 
White. In 1 oz., 8 oz., 16 oz., 32 0z., and gallon containers. 


DECORA FABRIC PAINTING SET (Illustrated) 
Contains 7-1 oz. bot. Decora-Color assorted colors, |-1 oz. 
bot. Decora Solvent and 1 Camel Hair brush, in hinged-lid 
cardboard box, with instructions. 


OTHER USES: Decora-Colors may be used also on wood, 
giass, china, leather, celluloid, lamp shades, pottery, parch- 
ment, and transparencies. Also an ideal waterproof airbrush 
color. 


WRITE FOR HOBBYCRAFT CIRCULAR No. 603 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


DID YOU KNOW THAT: 


Heart of 


| Ma 400 FINE ROOMS 


6 SIXTH and 
WALNUT STS. 


Phone PArkway 5100 


COPYRIGHT MCMXLIx 


BRUNELLESCHI, while digging around the ruins of Rome, 
(according to Vasari) found an ancient vase full of gold 
coins. Thereafter, he was known as the “treasure-seeker” 
.... "The Milkwoman”, by Vermeer, was sold for seventy- 
five dollars in 1696, then was re-sold about two centuries 
later to The Rijk Museum at Amsterdam, for $120,000... 
El Greco was born on the island of Crete, but left the finest 
pictures he painted in his early period, on the walls of an 
obscure Church in Toledo, Spain .. .. Michelangelo sur- 
vived both Leonardo da Vinci and Raphael in death .... 
Raphael was born on Good Friday and died in his thirty- 
seventh year on the same Holy day... . It is said that the 
youthful Leonardo so greatly admired the drawings of Ver- 
rocchio, a portfolio of which the great Vasari loaned him, 
that he copied them over and over .... William Blake 
taught his illiterate wife to read and write, but more im- 
portant brought out her latent artistic talents. These he 
quickly put to helpful use, by having her copy and color his 
“supernatural” engravings. 


MANY ILLUSTRATORS of the latter 19th century, used 
“noms de plume’, (or rather “de crayon”). Some were 
quite well known, like Hablot Knight Browne, the talented 
illustrator of Charles Dickens’ writings, who put the signa- 
ture ““Phiz” under his drawings, so well known for their 
dashing style and humorous exaggeration . . . Even Wm, 
Hogarth of the late 18th Century it seems, used a pseu- 
donym at one time for he signed one collection of his cari- 
catures “Giles Grinagin”’. 

Amuliusor, (Fabullus) a Roman painter who flourished 
in the reign of Nero, was employed in the embellishment 
of the “Golden House” of that emperor, who was said by 
Sentonius to have himself the art of painting. The palace 


became a prey to the flames, during the Great Burning of 
Rome. 


COURSES BY MAIL 
in modern, creative 
Painting, Modeling, Drawing 
by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author, The New Art Education, 
Experiencing American Pictures (both Harpers) 


DESIGN WORKSHOP... . . Nyack, N. Y. 
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LAUGHING WOMAN: Maloba 
Terracotta sculpture by native East African, which won for him 
a scholarship at the Bath Academy of Art. 


THE (CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE: by Sekintu 
Christ driving the money changers out as visualized by this talented 
native artist. 


CRUCIFIXION: by Sekintu 
An El Greco-like oil, painted on Easter Sunday. 


THE NATIVE ART 


EAST AFRICA 


By 
JOAN LITTLEFIELD 


OURTEEN years ago, Mrs. Margaret Trowell, wife 

of an English doctor, began to give weekly “‘spare-time”’ 
lessons in painting and sculpture to a handful of Africans 
in Uganda. Four years later, this little school of art became 
part of the Faculty of Art at Makerere College, East Africa. 
Today Mrs. Trowell is Senior Art Lecturer at the Col- 
lege, with half a dozen full-time students and another score 
or so who are taking art as part of their degree courses. 
She has even one or two women students, though there 
is still a good deal of prejudice about their branching out 
into the arts, and most of them are studying textile design- 
ing. 

At a recent exhibition in London, the work of some 
twenty students from all parts of East Africa, including 
Arabs, was shown. There were over fifty paintings, some 
wood-carvings, terracottas and printed textiles. It was a 
remarkable show, particularly in view of the fact that East 
Africa has no traditional art forms, and that these painters, 
sculptors and designers have had to create their own artistic 
tradition as they evolved their own styles. Mrs. Trowell 
does not encourage mere copying and derivative work, 
which owes its form to conscious or unconscious imitation 
of European art. The students are encouraged to see and 
feel for themselves, and to express what they know. They 
come to her with virgin minds; even the mixing of colors 
is a sort of magic. As a result, their work has freedom of 
style and originality, even when it is technically weak. 


Several students have attempted biblical subjects, with a 
black Christ upon the Cross, or among His African peoples. 
One of the most talented of the painters is Sekintu of 
Uganda. He has a fine sense of the dramatic, and all his 
pictures have movement and sincerity. He plans to be a 
book illustrator when he leaves college. 


At present there are only limited opportunities for would- 
be artists in East Africa, and Mrs. Trowell wants to take 
in only as many as can subsequently find work. There is 
likely to be an increasing market for the designing of tex- 
tiles, and more book illustrators will be needed as the drive 
for literacy accelerates. The stories, even if European in 
origin, will be illustrated with colored people in African 
surroundings—people that the reader will recognize and 
understand. 


There will be a bigger demand, too, for art teachers. Two 
of Mrs. Trowell’s assistants are Africans, and former 
pupils. One, Maloba, is at present studying at Bath 


(Continued on page 22) 
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GERRY A. TURNER 


OSTERS are advertising shorthand. 

They tell the story in one glance. If 
they do not, they are merely decorative ob- 
jects. 


Posters take the commonplace and make it 
dramatic; they take the ordinary and make 
it fresh, humorous or compelling. A good 
poster is not just a work of commercial art; 
it must sell. 


It doesn’t matter what the poster is sell- 
ing. It can be a hat, and airline ticket or a 
crusade against bigotry. But the measure of 
the poster’s success is in direct ratio to the 
number of second glances pedestrians take as 
they pass by. 


In the world of poster design one man 
stands out today like a giant. His name is 
E. McKnight Kauffer and he hails from 
Montana, although his work first came to the 
attention of the art connoisseur in England, 
where he had done many subway posters. 
There was no holding Kauffer’s work buried 
heneath the ground, however, and today his 
fresh, vital art greets you from your news- 
paper, bus and subway car and store window. 

Kauffer is a fine artist. Do not confuse 


Simplicity of design; bold, decisive layout; pure 
colors are all keynotes to a McKnight Kauffer 
poster. Seven million people a week saw the 
New York subway poster shown at left. It 
earned the Distinctive Merit Award in one-sheet 
posters for Kauffer in last year’s “‘Art Directors’ 
Annual”’. 


All reproductions by courtesy of Marquardt & Company, Inc., N. ¥. C., fine paper producers. “Design and Paper” (Mongraph No. 29) fea- 
tured the work of Mr. Kauffer, foremost personality in the world of the poster. Editor of the “Design and Paper” monographs is P. K. Thomayan 
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A combination of symbolic idea with 
smart advertising tie-in provided this 
excellent, wartime Kauffer design. 


him with the advertising agency hack who leafs through his “swipes” 
to steal someone else’s ideas, and whose art accomplishment is con- 
fined to pasting, ordering type and blasting an air brush. McKnight 
Kauffer is no such man. His work has the austerity of time-aged art 
and the stark simplicity of a man who knows his work is superior. 


If Kauffer works with a copywriter, the appendage is not discernible 
in his completed work. No advertising cliche or exaggeration crops up 
in a Kauffer poster. The student of commercial layout will do well to 
study the examples seen on these pages, for he will have one important 
point brought home in force; an artist works with symbols rather than 
the literal. Kauffer avoids pretty girls, leg art, and blatant color schemes. 
His posters never scream for attention, but win an audience by intelli- 
gent means, 


Superior Design is the most obvious quality of a McKnight Kauffer 
(Please turn to page 23) 


A poster must be top notch to serve 
as publicity for an exhibition of the 
country’s best advertising art. Below 
the McKnight Kauffer poster for the 
1948 Art Directors’ Club Show. 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


28" ANNUAL NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF ADVERTISING AND EDITORIAL ART 
ART DIRECTORS CLUB OF NEW YORK 


Strong vertical lines give restless motion to 
this design. 
full use of dark background is employed. 
All of this artist’s work is as effective in 


Like many Kauffer posters, 


black and white as it is in full color. 
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WIRE AND PAINT 


Sculptured piece by Jones-Arnold, finished with plasti-glaze. The pigment is 
a soft grey-green “‘dirt’’ from the side of the road in San Bernardino County. 
This work received first prize in sculpture at the Escondido show in 1940. 


VERA ARNOLD, M.A. 


LOISTRAL painting is a flavor of the Old with a 


breath of the New. To learn from the past 1s a sen- 
sible thing, but to be confined by antiquity is senseless. On 
the other hand there are those who are reluctant to accept 
new ideas. It is the marriage of knowledge from the past 
with the contemporary that gives the artist means of ex- 
pression yet unborn. It is in this sense that cloistral paint- 
ing is presented as a new medium of creative expression. 
Here is a technique that stresses a type of linear design 
exemplified by the natural flex of metal wire. The wire 
is shaped and placed in a manner that gives a sensitive re- 
lationship of large and small areas. The Goldsmiths of 
Florence, used it and cloistral painting goes back into art 
history hundreds of years. At first it might seem strange 
to use metal partitions as a basis of linear design in paint- 
ing, but when the paint is added to such a design the linear 
pattern comes into close harmony with the color, giving 
staccato accents of pure brilliance. Since the paint is con- 
fined by the partitions, considerable depth is built up, lend- 
ing many possibilities for the expression of texture and 
the contrasting of glossy high lights with mat low lights. 
This linear design in the arts has been stressed in a 
number of techniques. Most familiar are stained glass win- 
dows, cloisonne and wrought iron decorative grills and 
gates. Experimenting with a combination of techniques is 
not a new concept to the creative artist. It was from such 
experimentation that cloistral painting was developed. In 
this work not only are different art techniques combined, 
but also different media. 
There is a fascination in building up a linear design with 
bent wire. I have observed students so completely absorbed 
(Please turn to page 21) 


Two indian-inspired birds, mounted on plywood. The design-motif is worked out in brass wire, following the technique described by the author. 
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DOROTHY GRAFLY 


CENTURY ago an artist born on a tiny island cut 
A off from cultural contacts, was forced to leave home 
in order to find both training and recognition. Camille 
Pissaro was his name and his birthplace is now known as 
one of the Virgin Islands. Pissaro was born in 1830, his 
father being an iron monger, who hoped to steer his son in 
a similar direction. But the young Pissaro, instead of foc- 
using his eyes on the parental business, drank in the 
strength of the moutains; the brilliance of the island sun- 
shine and wanted to paint. 

Pissaro could not remain in Charlotte-Amalie if he were 
to live out his dream. To make it a reality he went far 
away to France, returning, in his early twenties, with the 
admonition of his teacher to “paint cocoa trees.” The 
Nineteenth Century had just turned the half-way mark, 
when Camille left the Virgin Islands forever. What may 
have happened to what he drew and painted while there, no 
one seems to know, but the new Virgin Islands Art Center, 
intends to find out. 

America’s newest territorial Art Center opened last sum- 
mer with a fanfare of official, social and native recognition, 
in flower-lined “‘Hibiscus Alley,” on St. Thomas in the 
Virgin Islands. 

Color is its keynote and service its watchword—service 
not only to the native artists of the Islands, but to their 
Continental brothers as well. By nature, most painters 
suffer from wanderlust. Just around the corner they dream 
of new untouched lands where they may escape from the 
pressure of modern existence and relax in the creative sun- 
shine of exotic colors and unexploited peoples. To these 
wanderers, the Virgin Islands may well provide the ideal 
locale they have been seeking. 

Up in the mountains that look down on the slanted mass 
of Charlotte-Amalie’s roofs, are wealthy feudal estates, 
the families of which trace back to the adventurous days 
of early settlement, and in whose homes may still be hidden 
the rich prize of Camille Pissaro’s drawings and aquarelles. 
The Art Center is looking here for the “buried art treasure.” 


Actually, there has been little change in the physical 
charm of the Islands since the noted painter left them at 
the age of twenty-two. The color is the same; so, also, are 
the mountains and the people, although the strong Danish 
flavor of the place, reflected still in its street names, is be- 
ginning to give way under the impact of U. S. Continental 
infiltration. The United States purchased the Islands in 1917. 


Unlike Puerto Rico they have remained almost undis- 
covered creatively. A few prominent artists have explored 
them—notably the illustrator, Edward Shenton, Robert 
Gates, teacher of painting at the Phillips Gallery in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Walt Dehner, former head of the Art 

epartment at the University of Puerto Rico, as well as 
J. Antonio Jarvis, native-born artist, writer, teacher and 
historian. It remained, however, for the sudden and acci- 
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ALLEY: Exotic locale of the newly created Virgin Islands 
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Virgin Islands’ Governor Hastie, an enthusiastic artist himself, re- 
ceives membership card #1 from Laurence Rill Schumann, sponsor 
of the Art Center. 


Islander A. C. Ottley and his painting which was awarded First 
Prize and then promptly sold, at the opening show. 


Native artists find the harbor of Charlotte-Amalie a perfect setting 
for subject matter. 


dental enthusiasm of a Boston business executive to pro- 
vide the positive impetus of a sales and exhibition center 
through which existing abilities may be given recognition 
and others discovered or attached. 


Lawrence R. Schumann for years has paid periodic busi- 
ness trips to Mexico and Cuba, where he adds the work of 
native artists to his growing collection of watercolors. Last 
lebruary he swerved out of his customary course to visit 
friends in Puerto Rico, an island already well known to 
American art lovers through exhibitions of native work. 
By air, the Virgin Islands are almost within commuting 
distance. so Mr. Schumann decided to have a look. 


What he saw not only fired his imagination, but led him, 
in true business-executive fashion, to do something about it. 
His first reaction was a desire to possess the work of native 
artists. His second was to share with all the artists in the 
United States his enthusiasm for the Virgin Islands; to tell 
them that, seven air hours from New York, they could 
feast their eyes on unexploited scenery and unbelievable 
colors, and that, artist fashion, they might live on $15.00 
a week! Could Rockport, Gloucester or Provincetown in his 
own Massachusetts offer as much? 


EVEN THE ISLANDS’ GOVERNOR PAINTS 


Again, unlike Puerto Rico, creative urge in the Virgin 
Islands is in a strange state of transitional development. 
It is not primitive; neither is it wholly professional, and at 
present it is found primarily among white collar workers 
and housewives. The wife of Governor William G. Hastie 
paints pastels. Marie Sterner, well-known art collector, has 
been elected an honorary member of the Art Center. Aline 
Kean, Supervisor of Art of the St. Thomas School system 
(there are three Virgin Islands, St. Thomas, St. John and 
St. Croix), J. Antonio Jarvis, school principal, and Albert 
Daniels, who operates a small retail store in Charlotte- 
Amalie, with others, now serve on the Art Center’s Board 
of Governors, and give it their advice and support. 


It was, in fact, through Aline Kean that Schumann was 
first introduced to the little local school room that impressed 
him with the urgent need for art facilities in the Islands. 
In cramped quarters, using old pieces of correspondence 
paper in lieu of better materials, the youngsters of St. 
Thomas were trying to draw and paint. 


Even the local Arts and Crafts League had grown list- 
less and discouraged. Using its membership for a nucleus 
(it consisted of some twenty natives and six outsiders in 
an area of fifteen thousand), Schumann gradually drew 
from their obscurity a handful of artists, the forgotten men 
and women of the islands. 


Near the waterfront in Charlotte-Amalie, reached by 
passing through a picturesque, narrow passageway, stood 
a century-old warehouse. Delighted by the thought of an 
Art Center, and the suggestion that the passage be named 
“Hibiscus Alley”, Schumann’s prospective landlord went 
out into the country and brought back for potting a varied 
assortment of flowering hibiscus plants. Then, glancing 
down the transformed alley to a bleak pile of rocks on the 
shore at its terminus, he went foraging again for a striking 
native cactus plant that could thrive in even so forbidding 4 
soil, and thus provide a dramatic vista. An antique dealer 
himself, he cooperated enthusiastically in devising a plan 
that would turn the erstwhile warehouse space into an art 
gallery and antique shop, thus setting up an attractive unit 
where visitors might prowl and browse, enjoying local 
color and native foods. 
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In July, 1949, Schumann returned to St. Thomas to start 
constructing a gallery sales center that could serve, also, 
as an art classroom for the children of the island, and as a 
gathering place for demonstrations and lectures. There he 
plans to give badly needed recognition to artists of the 
Virgin Islands, provide them with a materials and sales out- 
let for their work, encourage their fellow artists in the 
Continental U. S. to exhibit as welcome visitors, and bring 
in from the outside, exhibitions and demonstrations of art 
phases not familiar to the islanders. 

The silk screen process, for instance, offered intriguing 
possibilities in the production of low-priced sketches that 
would prove unusually attractive to the tourist trade. 

Everyone worked feverishly in Charlotte-Amalie toward 
the opening of the Art Center, August 18th, with an exhi- 
bition confined to native work, and comprising fifty-two 
paintings, and crafts. 

From “French Town’, a little colony of intermarried 
French settlers, came painters of conch shells; a young 
artist who carved objects from tortoise shell tried his hand 
at painted glazed tiles and astonished himself by selling 
them; while Daniels, practical in business, but a mystic 
with a brush, added to more literal impressions of the 
islands’ physical beauty his own moving interpretations 
of its soul. 

Down from the hills on the little donkeys that offer 
almost the sole transportation on St. Thomas, trooped the 
island population. Not only the colorful men and women 
of the market place, but also the feudal barons. Out of 
his governor’s mansion came William G. Hastie, who, 
joined by the Danish, French and Panamarian Consuls, 
cut the ribbon that opened the Art Center in Hibiscus Alley 
to the people of the Virgin Islands. On this same August 
I8th, a civic yenture was established, fathered by a man 
from Boston, but, eventually, to be taken over and run by 
the natives themselves. 

In order to meet its running expenses, the Art Center 
has established a $2.00 membership fee, and is taking 15% 
commission on sales. To become a member an artist must 
submit three examples of his work to the Board of Gov- 
ernors, through whose approval, one man shows may also 
be scheduled. Opportunity to exhibit will be afforded noted 
visiting artists, and prizes, to be jury-given, will provide 
added stimulus. A full line of art materials, including 
frames, will be available to members at a discount. The 
Center now stocks art books and magazines, especially of 


The Gallery of the Art Center is Spacious. Here is the north end, 
decorated with Island Simplicity. 


the “how-to-do-it” type, since Schumann found an intense 
thirst for knowledge on the part of all the Island’s artists. 

In an area that, previously, had not bought twenty dol- 
lars worth of art supplies in a year, almost a hundred 
dollars worth was sold during the first exhibition! In its 
initial three days, the Art Center sold six hundred dollars 
worth of native paintings. Prices are set by each exhibiting 
artist with advice, if requested, from the Art Center. 

Any painter who desires to visit the Virgin Islands, 
whether he comes from Boston or San Francisco, or from 
nearby Puerto Rico, may join the Art Center and sell his 
work through its facilities. The only stipulations are that 
his work shall have been produced on the Virgin Islands 
themselves, and that it has been passed by the Board of 
Governors. 

Non-profit in nature, and civic in aim, the Art Center of 
the Virgin Islands has as one of its main objectives the 
attraction of artists from the U. S., as well as the develop- 
ment of its native-born. 

In cooperating with any group or individual on the 
Islands whose work is in the art field—whether it be the 
painting of shells or the painting of pictures—the Center 
hopes to find and consolidate creative effort in its area, and 
to offer hope and encouragement to those whose talents, 
(like that of Camille Pisarro) have not found local recog- 
nition. 

When Governor Hastie cut the cord to Hibiscus Alley 
he opened a new horizon for those who would enjoy the 
peculiar charm of a little known and not yet fully appre- 
ciated territory of the United States. © 


TYPICAL PAINTINGS DONE IN THESE ISLANDS 


RKET VENDORS: A pair of silk screen paintings by Virgin Islander, Ira Smith. 


BOAT DOCK AND BLUEBEARD’S CASTLE:by Marian Rickabaugh of Chicago, Illing§ os 
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TWO “HOW-TO-DO-IT” ARTIC 


RAPPINGS FOR 


NOW IS THE TIME TO START9P 


\X/ OULD you like to please and surprise your family and 

friends this holiday season? Every gift will be more appre- 
ciated when it is wrapped with a creative paper designed to fit the 
taste of the receiver. Show your awareness of their likes and dis- 
likes in color and subject matter. By personalizing gift wrappings 
you can avoid trite seasonal designs and produce appealing papers. 


First of all, you will want to assemble the materials for your 
project. A wide variety will stimulate you to experiment for unusual 
results. 


The articles shown on these two pages were made from the 
following materials: 

ART MATERIALS: Crayola, Artista Tempera paint, Firma-Grip 
Paste, Shaw Finger-Paint. 

PAPERS: Unprinted newspaper, large sheets of tracing paper, 
tissue, finger-paint paper and thin novelty papers. 

HELPFUL TOOLS: Soft and bristle brushes, — erasers, sticks and 
potatoes for printing, — ruler, — compass, sponges for textures. 
TRAPPINGS: Wool, wire, string, ribbons, colored rubber bands, 
pipe cleaners, straws, pine cones, feathers, papier mache objects, 
containers of odd shapes and sizes. 

The young fry will tear packages apart instantly in their eager- 
ness to see their presents so some of the wrappings should be simple 
and quickly made. Others, especially appreciative adults, carefully 
fold and save the wrappings to remember your thoughtfulness 
throughout the year. 


Finger-Painting is fun, and designs can be completed with a few 
rapid movements of the hand or arm. Ladies like soft flowing 
sweeps, and lovely florals while gentlemen lean to geometric repeat 
patterns and marine scenes. Children seem to enjoy the appeal of 
amusing birds, animals and figures. These are general preferences; 
it is wise to think of the individual for whom the gift is intended 
when selecting the wrapping. 


TRY THESE FINGER-PAINT EXPERIMENTS: 

(1) Spread the finger-paint in stripes of varied colors either 
vertically or horizontally, then add a diagonal repeat pattern which 
will blend the colors. 

(2) On a solid, finger-painted background pat on a second color 
of paint which has been rubbed smooth on the side of the table. 

(3) With the finger-nail, finger or thumb, write a greeting or a 
name on a painted background. 

Try a few large motifs instead of many small ones as you cover 
the paper. Even a section of a large form often is more effective on 
a box top than a number of tiny motifs. 

Combire mediums. When finger-paintings are dry, touches of 
Crayola or tempera can be added. Gold and silver accents are 
stunning when brushed or spattered on either wet or dry finger- 
paintings. 

For shining, glittering coverings, shellac your finger-paintings 
and even sprinkle gold dust or sequins on.the wet shellac. 

Buttons and bows, ribbons of various widths and textures or 
colored tapes to add a monogram or to frame a picture box top are 
gay final trimmings for finger-painted gift boxes. 


CAN YOU FIND IT? 

Look at the illustration carefully as you read the description of 
the odd packages and see if you can find each carton as the decora- 
tion is described: 

A. Thin paper was held firmly over a carved linoleum block and 
a rubbing was made with the side of an unwrapped stick of Crayola. 
The paper was moved to different clear areas for repeated prints. 
Heavy strirg and a real starfish were final touches. 

B. A tempera-painted foliage spray, in outline, was improved 
when a rosy-red sponged texture was added to fill in alternate 
leaves. 

C. On a paper sheet, completely covered with a flowing coat of 
white tempera paint, a myriad of brilliant colors was spattered on 
the wet surface, for a gay marbelized effect. Free brush “greetings” 
in diagonal lines, were added to the dry surface. When the package 


(Please turn to page 24) 
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Milliken, Jr. 


ICTORIA BEDFORD MITCHELL 


HOSE HOLIDAY SEASON GIFTS! 


Drive the last part of August, visitors were surprised to 
hear us humming Christmas carols, and see our work tables 
covered with old greeting cards, novelty papers, reference files and 
all types of art materials. They soon discovered that we were seek- 
ing inspiration for holiday greetings galore! It’s always smart to 
work well ahead of the season, so file these notes for use in your 
spare moments! 

While at work, we suddenly thought of a constant source of de- 
light; three boxes of small odds and ends which we often use for 
craft and poster trimmings. Without a moment’s hesitation we began 
to combine materials for our card designs. Starting from the treetop, 
in the accompanying illustration, and continuing toward the base 
of the tree, you will see our creative results: 


1. A card of red buttons motivated a round card design of large 
Christmas tree ornaments tied together with a bright red ribbon 
bow. Tempera patterns border the row of buttons which were glued 
to construction paper. 


2. Small bits of alarm clock machinery, glued on paper, became 
the wheels of an open toy train which carries three little angel 
children into a land of tempera clouds. 


3. Large snowflake sequins and a scrap of shiny black paper pro- 
duced the story-picture of a composed white deer patiently waiting 
to rise to his duties on Christmas eve. 


4. Round sequins and copper threads from a scouring pad sug- 
gested the confetti and streamers of New Year’s Eve when noise- 
makers clatter, high hats appear and some folks act like monkeys! 


5. On another card, loose-leaf re-enforcements were used for en- 
gine wheels and also for the lettering. An odd-shaped plastic frame 
was used as a stencil anc dry brush tempera strokes were added 
for a broken surface in the background. 


6. Assorted corks and dowels urged us to include stick-printed 
ornaments in our variety of methods while an artificial holly leaf 
reminded us of a stylized Christmas tree. Details were added with 
a pointed sable brush. 


7. Scraps of fine wire screening were stapled over painted trees 
and a fence to add sparkle, texture and a third dimension to an 
otherwise flat painting. 

8. Twin trees, held together, folded in the center and stapled on 
the fold, produced a construction that would spring up when the 
card was taken out of the envelope. This time, loose-leaf re-enforce- 
ments were pasted for tree ornaments and then painted with decor- 
ative motifs. White tempera, spattered on the background square, 
provided an appropriate snowstorm. 

9. The round shape and rough surface of a shell moved us to 
“grow” a fine fat, strutting bird, ready to become part of a holiday 
feast. Free hand strokes and dabs of the brush were applied for 
feathers and foliage. 

10. An example of offset printing suggested a method of making 
quantities of cards, with the same basic design, quickly and inex- 
pensively. The hobby horse, illustrated here, was originally painted 
with black tempera and sent to a printer to be reproduced by the 
photo-offset method. The original design was drawn twice vertically 
on the right side of an 8%” x 11” sheet of paper so that, actually, 
a run of 100 sheets would produce 200 cards when the paper was 
cut in half horizontally and then creased in the center to make a 
folder. The cost was approximately three dollars for 100 sheets. 
The fun of making an original card was repeated when we added 
color, texture and decorative touches to each print. 

11. Pipe cleaners were turned into gay dancing figures and 
fastened to dark construction paper with bow ties of copper wire. A 
quartet of paper doll cutouts were used as a stencil silhouette to 
Protect the paper while a background of tempera paint was sponged 
around them. 

12. Perforated metallic paper was cut into a variety of geometric 
shapes. These were moved about on a blank card until a pleasing 
arrangement was selected. With a pencil eraser and using the stick 
Printing process, tempera dots filled in the open perforations. A new 
design was made with each printing as the metallic shapes were 
rearranged on colored cards. 


13. Matching gold barrettes and a synthetic rubber powder puff 
encouraged us to construct combination gift and greeting cards. The 
gifts themselves were the source of stimulation and challenged us 
to make them part of the composition. 


Our baker’s dozen of gay greetings are but a small choice of the 
many striking and unusual cards made in our early preparation for 
the holiday season. 


Your own success will be assured if you use, as a starting point, 
a collection drive for many varied supplies of discarded, natural 
and inexpensive materials. Increasing possibilities will come to mind 
as you read about our stock. 


One box of discarded “junk” contains scraps of novelty papers and 
fabrics, buttons, leather, rubber, wool, wire, string, linoleum and 
candle ends. Another large carton is divided into sections for differ- 
ent types of natural materials: dried grasses and leaves, seed pods, 
nuts, cones, bark, feathers, bones, shells, fish scales, pressed flowers 
and butterflies’ wings. 


Our holiday box of inexpensive gifts, both bought and made, is 
our source for other gift-greeting cards. In it are games, puzzles, 
miniature toys, hard candies and spices, book marks, hankies, felt 
jewelry, coin purses, needle cases, ready-to-stuff dolls and beanbags, 
blotter corners, flat tree ornaments, hand-cut paper doilies, curtain 
pulls and stamp folders. 


Why not start now and make an assortment for a _ pre-holiday 
gift? @ 
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best opportunities to exhibit come when he is fresh 
out of cash to buy suitable frames. If it is a question of 
one or two paintings, he tries to get along with the old 
frames he has on hand, but if a one-man show comes along 
it is not so easy. Only ingenuity and elbow-grease can save 
him then. I know, for I have just been through it. The re- 
sults were sufficiently satisfactory to lead many fellow art- 
ists to ask where I found my frames, and one purchaser 
even asked me to go exchange my best “boughten” frame 
for one of those I had made. 


Mies: an artist has discovered to his sorrow that 


The dearth of material on the finishing of frames led 
me to keep notes on my methods. These notes are neither 
startling nor unique. Their chief merit lies in the fact they 
give methods which are sufficiently simple to be followed 
by an amateur and to be used for a rush job, yet are effec- 
tive and in good taste. They may help some artist to work 
out his own schemes. 


Some artists are skillful with tools, so can make their 
own raw wood frames. This is a distinct economy, but 
since mitring corners is not one of my skills, I went to a 
wholesale firm for mine. It is far cheaper to have as many 
frames as possible made from the same style of molding, 
getting variety through carving and texturing, rather than 
in types of molding. It is advantageous, too, to have frames 
made a quarter inch larger than the paintings, to allow for 
any variance in the size of stretcher strips or carelessness 
in stretching the canvas. I assumed that all framers did 
this, but found to my discomfort that they do not. While 
ordering frames, the artist should smile sweetly on the 
framer and beg some leftover pieces of molding. Why the 
framer should be so loath to part with these is a mystery 
to me, but the fact remains that he is! 


TOOLS AND GADGETS 


Once the artist has his raw wood frames, he is on his 
own. His first task is to assemble his “tools” for carving 
and texturing—an amazing and ludicrous collection of gad- 
gets. Here were mine: 


A stencil knife (A strong jack-knife would do) . An awl 
and a nail set . . . A round rasp . . . A coarse, square-edged file 
. . A dressmaker’s marking wheel . . . A piece of heavy comb 


(a relic of the days of long hair) . . . A piece of a flexible, water- 


wave comb .. . A gadget for holding flowers (sharp metal teeth 
..A tiny 


set in a metal disk) . . . A wire brush for suede shoes . 
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PART 1 OF TWO INSTALLMENTS 


By 
BERNICE M. WEBSTER 


glass bottle, an orange stick, and a hexagonal pencil . . . Smooth 
and rough sandpaper .. . A fine sponge... . 

Some of these I used immediately for carving the raw 
wood, others for the texturing that followed. (I should 
have added a half-round rasp and a triangular file if I 
could have found them. ) 


CARVING THE FRAMES 


The artist must always subordinate his frame to his 
painting, so should keep his zeal for experimentation with- 
in that limit. Just as some clothes bring out the individual- 
ity of a person better than others, so frames enhance or 
detract from the individuality of a painting. Thus, if can- 
vases are strong in color and design, frames can take on a 
bolder character than that demanded by subtler paintings, 
or those filled with detail. When in doubt, it will usually 
be safer to keep the carving fairly simple. Later, if neces- 
sary, distinction may be gained with texturing. 


Since plunging directly into the carving of a frame is 
a nerve racking experience to an unskilled artisan, it is 
helpful to do some experimenting on odd pieces of mold- 
ing. The round rasp is excellent for “carving’’ all curves 
except long, swinging ones. These demand a knife or a 
half-round rasp. The square edged file gives either square 
grooves or “v’ shaped ones, though triangular files, if 
available, are better for the latter. Whatever the tool used, 
sharp edges should be removed from the frames with fine 


sandpaper before texturing them. 


Before the artist can put onto the frames the ideas he 
has developed on the molding scraps, he must do a bit of 
careful measuring. Doing this from corners and the cen- 
ters of sides will assure him that at least the most obvious 
designs will be where they belong, even if initial clumsiness 
with tools forces him to cheat on other units as the work 
progresses. On many of the frames, corners and centers 
will be all that is necessary, anyway. These are most suc- 
cessful when confined to ridges and edges. 


There are many methods for finishing frames, after carv- 
ing them or when leaving them uncarved. Anyone reading 
this article should work out such adaptations as will en- 
hance his particular type of painting; strengthening of 
subduing his colors, coarsening or refining his textures, 
and exercising his ingenuity in every possible way. What- 
ever method is used, he should be certain to assemble all 


(Please turn to page 18) 
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AN ART CRITIC LOOKS AT: 


IS THE FRENCH MODERNIST 
TRESPASSING IN ALIEN FIELDS? 


article by 
W. J. TALLON 


IGHTEEN of the presumably finest of Picasso’s pot- 
E tery pieces are illustrated in the recent French pub- 
lication, ‘““Ceramiques de Picasso.” Its pretentious format 
and elevated price inevitably dispose one’s mind toward an 
esthetic treat—a hope which goes glimmering with the 
first illustration and disappears entirely before one is half- 
way through the portfolio. The pieces shown are, from any 
conceivable point of view, artistic failures. 


The strongest imaginable terms of opprobium are neces- 
sary to characterize them, not merely because they are ap- 
pallingly inadequate as pottery, hut because their creator is 
avery great artist, perhaps the greatest of his time. Pre- 
cisely because Picasso is great and exerts a tremendous in- 
fluence, it is the more necessary to attack this Colossus who 
is doing such harm to the potter’s art. Picasso’s recent 
productions will, without doubt, already have undermined 
to some degree the patient efforts of many sincere crafts- 
men among the artists and teachers attempting to maintain 
high standards in this difficult and exacting art. Inspiration 
and valid technical and methodological improvements must 
be welcomed readily by any healthy art, from whatever 
source; were any of these to be found in Picasso’s works, 
the art of pottery might be advanced by his participation. 
No such improvements are visible from a study of these 
illustrations, nor are any indications of them to be found 
in the text, prepared by Georges Ramie, the man who 
taught ceramics to Picasso. 


The simple fact is that these productions are utterly and 
profoundly lacking in every basic technical and esthetic 
quality. 


The creations illustrated are plates and platters. Thus 
they are ostensibly useful forms, presumably adapted as 
food containers or servers. Any possibility of thus using 
them, however, is obviated by the fact that their surfaces— 
incised, scratched or hacked before firing, roughened by 
clots and lumps of glaze which has crazed, shivered, or been 
applied too thickly—are totally unfit for food-bearing and 
could never be adequately cleaned; moreover, the rough 
texture of many portions would doubtless be repugnant to 
most users, as fork or knife would not slide smoothly, but 
grate, on these areas. 


_ These pieces, then, must be considered as purely decora- 
tive—which instantly poses the question of the function 
of pottery. In purest terms, any piece of pottery should 


(Please turn to page 21) 


THREE DISHES created by 


PHOTOS FROM “CERAMIQUES DE PICASSO,”’ 


Pablo Picasso 


SKAIRA PUBLISHERS. 
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FRAMING: 
7 (Continued from page 16) 


materials in advance. I used the following materials: 

1. Two old duck shower sheets (Bed sheets or large wrapping 
papers are a good substitute). . 
A quart can of white Kemtone (or any good casein paint) . 
Red, green, yellow, blue, and raw umber tempera. 
Several small glass jars with covers. 
A large, flat-based jar that will not tip over easily. 
An inexpensive 2” or 3” flat brush (for the gesso). 
One or more 1“ and 2" sash brushes (for color). 
Plenty of soft old cloths. 
A pail of water for moistening them. 
A package of commercial gilt powder. 
. A jar of dark bronzing varnish. 
A camel's hair brush. 
Fixatif and a BULB type blowpipe. 
A jelly glass cover. 
Steel wool and a bottle of linseed oil. 
A piece of wire screening and a toothbrush. 
A fine sponge. 

PAINTING AND TEXTURING THE FRAMES 

It is fortunate that most artists do not object to a bit 
of disorder in their studios, for the rest of the work on the 
frames is rather messy. If now, the artist values his floors, 
he had better cover them with old sheets, and put large 
wrapping papers under the work table. The combined 
powdery particles of paint and bits of steel wool, splashes 
of gesso, and fixatif spray, seem to fly in every direction. 

The first coat on the frames is a thick one of which casein 
paint (which for simplicity’s sake I shall call gesso, though 
technically, it is different from true gesso). Some of this is 
mixed in one of the covered jars, with sufficient water to 
give it the consistency of very thick cream. (The cover of 
the undiluted casein paint should be replaced tightly, to 
prevent evaporation and separation of the ingredients. ) 
As each frame is painted, it is placed on one of the sheets 
for thorough drying, while the artist proceeds with the 
others. 

When all available space is so full that it is impossible to 
get around, even by playing hop-scotch among the frames, 
it is time to start polishing the first frame with steel wool. 
Be sure it is entirely dry. It is important to handle the wool 
lightly, for speed and a heavy hand from here on out, will 
bring the luckless worker back where he started—at the 
raw wood. 

For the second coat, you might have on hand a jar of 
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gray gesso, made by adding raw umber tempera or dry 
powder to some thick white gesso. Vary your frames by 
coating some with white and some with gray. Since this 
time you are going to texture your frames, assemble the 
texturing tools that were suggested earlier and keep them 
in easy reach, for you must work quickly this time. 
Texturing is any method of breaking up the flat surfaces 
of the frames. It offers innumerable opportunities for origi- 
nality. Judging by some exhibitions, however, many art- 
ists who decorated their own frames knew only enough to 
comb their frames with parallel strokes. The result has 
been an endless procession of neatly combed frames with 


plain bandings. Patterns can be created with combs and 


other gadgets in many other ways. 

Since texturing demands speed, it is wise to do a little 
practising on the scrap moldings, to get the feel of the 
gesso. The second coat should be a flat, thick layer of either 
white or gray. It should be painted on only one side at a 
time, lest it dry before the texture pattern can be finished. 
If necessary a small amount of glycerine—approximately a 
half teaspoon to a pint of gesso—can be added to retard 
the drying. As you experiment with your tools, you often 
arrive at unexpectedly interesting effects. The flowing, par- 
allel curves that you planned to get with a heavy comb for 
instance, sometimes fail to do what was originally intended, 
but they leave an accidental, broken curve effect that is far 
more unusual. The flower holder refuses to scrape a nice 
etched border as you expected, but comes up with a rough 
textured one that is well suited to a bolder canvas. The 
light secondary stripes within a broader stripe, made by a 
suede shoe brush, differ from the bands made by drawing 
rough sandpaper lengthwise along a surface. Every artist 
will soon find preferences in the way he creates interest 
at this stage. Although I used less texturing than carv- 
ing, | experimented with all the tools I could find and used 
patterns that seemed easiest and best. An orange stick 
engraved simple curves or straight lines; the top edge of a 
bottle gave circular designs when pressed into the damp 
gesso; the flat end of a pencil made dots and hexagons. As 
in carving, it is safer to do corners or centers first, since 
the gesso may dry before a whole side can be completed. 
Corners must be joined with care. The designs may seem 
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too inconspicuous to be worthwhile, at this stage, but when 
color is painted into them later, they take on more charac- 
ter. 

When the second coat of gesso is textured and dry, polish 
the frames again with steel wool and spray them with fixa- 
tif. (Heaven help the poor fellow who is unable to find a 
bulb type blowpipe, for it takes a powerful amount of lung 
power to use the mouth type!) 


PLANNING THE COLOR 

Since the end-result one hopes to reach in a frame is 
an enclosing form which brings out the beauty of the can- 
vas and separates the picture from the wall, any color in 
the frame must be used with that end in view. Hence, all 
color in the frame should be neutral. This, incidentally, 
is to the artist’s advantage. It thus becomes possible for 
him to use his frames another time with another canvas. 
The next step then is to analyze the paintings to determine 
what colors are used most frequently and what values and 
intensities dominate. Then, taking tempera and empty jars, 
one mixes colors approximating those found, mixing strong 
values and intensities if the paintings are very forceful, 
subtler ones if the opposite is true. An extra jar or two 
of opposing colors, found in smaller amounts in the can- 
vas, will lend more interest to the frames. 


Now again it 1s wise for the amateur frame-decorator 
to try a sample or two on the old pieces of molding on 
which he has practised texturing, carrying the experiments 
through to the final waxing. If, for example, when he finds 
dominance of strong blue-green in many of his canvases, he 
may paint the concave part of the sample a rather vibrant 
red, with green, blue-green or both on some of the ridges. 
(“Help!” I hear him scream, “What goes here?” Let him 
have faith, for all is not lost, though the effects are pretty 
horrible at this point.) While this brilliant color is still 
damp, it may be wiped gently with a moist pad of soft 
cloth, but this is not essential. 


From this point, each layer of gesso or tempera is 
sprayed with fixatif. This is a substitute for the possibly 
more complicated glazing formulae recommended by techni- 
cal books. Since a subtle glitter of gold in the finished 
frames often enhances them, some of the surfaces can be 
gilded at this time. There is a difficult method of laying 
on pieces of gold leaf which might be used for this, but 
many artists will be glad to settle for an easier way. For 
this, the artist pours a small amount of the gilt powder in- 
to one side of his jelly-glass cover and a little of the bronz- 
ing varnish into the other. Dipping his camel’s hair brush 
first into the liquid then into the powder, he carries a layer 
of “gold” along one of the ridges, or places random spots 
along some surface. For some reason, this “gold” seems 
more effective when placed on a warm color than a cool 
one, with red, seemingly, the best of all. Since the varnish 
is a binder, it is not necessary to spray this work with 
hxatif. 

By this time the frames have assumed what may seem 
to be a hopeless.appearance, but either one of two methods 
rectifies this. The first is to polish the surface, when com- 
pletely dry, with steel wool, until the double layer of white 
or gray underpainting shows through in an “antique” 
white or gray appearance. The second method is similar, 
but reversed. The colored surface is painted with a THIN 
coat of white or gray gesso before polishing. Part of this 
coat may be wiped off with a damp cloth before it becomes 
dry, then it is polished until sufficient color shows through. 
Whichever method is used, one must spray the frames tho- 

(Please turn to page 22) 


TAR, ART COLLECTOR 


‘collector’ that should have lost its meaning long ago. Yet, 
one still expects an air of aloofness to be identified with such 
personalities, as if they were a breed apart and dwelled within 
hallowed portals. This is pretty close to what we used to think of 
museum directors. Are these collectors really trained connoisseurs? 


Tete is a certain connotation accompanying the mention of 


ROY NEUBERGER: Milton Avery’s oils fascinate him. 


Fabulously wealthy? Covetous of their treasures which they shelter 
from the noonday sun and ogling public? 

In this series of personal interviews you will meet some of the 
outstanding American collectors—famous and obscure—owners of 
extensive as well as modest collections. You will discover what a 
collector is really like and how he got that way. 

To begin, let us visit with one of the best known of the breed, 
a specialist in modern American painting. Meet Roy Neuberger, 
a New York stock broker, whose name is rarely missing from the 
section in an exhibition catalog which says “‘loaned by’’. 

Our interview opened on the conventional leading question: 
how did this penchant for art collecting first manifest itself? 

“I’ve been interested in art since I was a boy. I liked it 
sufficiently to want to try my hand at it. After about five years 
of study, both here and in Paris, I decided it was preferable to ac- 
quire others’ works rather than paint my own.” 

Mr. Neuberger is an ideal interviewee. He talks freely, is 
completely at ease, and loves his paintings. 

“T started out by buying reproductions of the originals I could 
not afford,” he continued, “and by this process developed an even 
greater urge to own the real thing. Incidentally, there is a terrific 
mingling of emotions when you make that first purchase—as if the 
entire future of your esthetic judgment were hanging in the bal- 
ance. After the fifth or tenth picture you’ve gotten into swing and 
qualms vanish.” 

Paradoxically, this collector’s apartment, just a few doors from 
the Metropolitan Museum, is conservatively furnished in traditional 
style, while his walls fairly dance with the most extreme expressions 
of contemporary American art. I wondered about this. 

“To me, these canvasses reflect the contemporary American 
cultural pattern. I have confidence in American ‘know-how’ and 
feel that the strides we’ve made in the fields of science and indus- 
try are now paralleled in our creative arts.” 

He is always on the alert for additions by new or established 
artists. And he’s generous about sharing the pleasure of his paint- 
ings with trustworthy groups or institutions. To date, parts of his 
collection have been shown at Williams College, Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, Vassar, and the Museum of Modern Art. Individual paint- 
ings have been loaned out to more than one hundred museums 
and galleries. 

The esteem held for his fine collection is indicated by the 
annual visit to it by Life Members of the Museum of Modern Art 
and College Art Associations. Among the now-prominent artists 
whose work comprise the Neuberger collection are Milton Avery, 
Eugene Berman, Ben Zion, Byron Browne, Alexander Calder, Stuart 
Davis, Charles Demuth, David Fredenthal, Peter Hurd, Jack 
Levine, John Marin, Horace Pippin, Abraham Rattner, Ben Shahn, 
Charles Sheeler, and Max Weber. @ F. Lewison 
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AN HONEST CRITIQUE OF SELECTED ART BOOKS 
RECOMMENDED BY 


LBook Oditor 


ALL BOOKS LISTED MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH “DESIGN.” 


Send check, with description of book and publisher, to: 
“Book Editor,” DESIGN Magazine, 337 South High St., 


Columbus, Ohio. Always include date of review. 


AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY: Fraprie G jordan 
American Photographic Pub. Co. (on sale at photo stores) 

This book will give many a stolid fine art vs. photog- 
raphy dilettante a shock, for the opening section is devoted 
to the camera work of Alexander Keighley, whose photo- 
graphs may be favorably compared with many oil painted 
masterpieces. The extreme versatility of the camera in 
the proper hands is clearly evidenced. Other excellent 
features are an annual selection of outstanding photo- 
graphs, which comprise the heart of the volume, many 
technical articles, some with historic daguerrotypes. Length 
is 240 pages of closely compacted editorial material. 


Fan 


Prana! 


SCULPTURE PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE by Louis Slobodkin 
World Publishers $5.95 

For those who are seriously interested in the “doing” 
side of sculpture. The reader is guided along the entire 
route, from the ordering of the clay to the final exhibit. 
Information is offered on subjects like: “How to build a 
modeling stand,” “Making an armature,” “high & low re- 
lief’, “stone, plaster and bronze work’’. 300 illustrations, 
250 pages, deluxe size. 


TECHNIQUE OF ADVERTISING PRODUCTION: 
By Thomas B. Stanley 
Prentice Hall Publishers $6.75 
If your problem arises on the production side of Adver- 
tising, look in this book for the answer. If your concern is 
with layout, illustration, visualization, lithography or en- 
graving, Mr. Stanley, a former art director for American 
Magazine, can give you the benefit of his experience in this 
easy-to-read, but high level volume. Eighth printing. 


DRAW HORSES By Paul Brown 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons $2.00 

Strictly a how-to-do-it book. Pen and ink diagrams, oc- 
casional charcoal outlines and facile sketches of the horse 
in motion make it simple to grasp the basic fundamentals 
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of animal art. A handy little book for the commercial and 
fine artist who has occasion to demand equine anatomy in 
its various attitudes. 


PEN, BRUSH & INK: 
Watson-Guptill Publishers 
A luxury volume for those devotees of the work of Mr. 


Pitz, one of America’s more celebrated illustrators. The 
161 pages in deluxe size are excellently designed and the 
material contained is of the highest calibre, covering the 
field of magazine and book illustration. The contents include 
work from many of the national magazines, and this is a 
professional textbook for professional illustrators, explain- 


By Henry Pitz 
$8.00 


ing in detail the procedures involved in making commercial 


illustrations for reproduction. Mr. Pitz breaks down his 
book into coverage of three distinct media; use of pen and 
ink, of brush and crayon, and combinations of these with 
technical aids, such as zip-a-tone and Ben Day. Many illus- 
trations, a number in duo-color. 


PATTERN & DESIGN: By N. I. Cannon 
Pitman Publishers $6.00 
Answers the need for a textbook on pattern and design. 


Containing 200 design sketches some in full color, this 
volume by a noted British public school teacher, has been 
arranged in such a manner that the first year instructor of 
design can use it verbatim for the entire course. Cannon has 
also included a chapter offering hints on the teaching of 
Design to younger children. 

COMPOSITION IN PICTURES: By Ray Bethers 


Pitman Publishers $5.00 
A technical volume concerned exclusively with how the 


well-known contemporary and old master artists composed 
their works. Mr. Bethers also shows how to apply this prin- 
ciple of composition to the allied fields of photography, com- 
mercial illustration and advertising layout. Well-illustrated 
with 200 diagrams and pictures. 

ADVERTISING & EDITORIAL LAYOUT 


McGraw Hill Book Co. 
Over 350 pages, well illustrated, some in color. A hand- 


somely laid-out book, which is as it should be, in view of 
the title. The techniques and tricks of the trade are bared 
for the reader, including devices for enhancing layout, sur- 
mounting poor subject matter, how and when to use many 
types of lettering as integral portions of the layout, ete. 
Comprehensives, roughs, and similar points of interest are 
carefully discussed. The newspaper, magazine and house- 
organ art director and editor will want this book for per- 
manent reference. 


By Matlock Price 
$6.00 


INTERNATIONAL Poster ANNUAL 


INTERNATIONAL POSTER ANNUAL: 
Pitman Publishers 
A compilation of the finest posters throughout the world 


during the past year, assembled to meet the demands of the 
art instructor and advertising art executive. Titles and text 
are in English, French and German. 479 posters are re- 
produced in this book. 


1948-49 edition 
$8.50 
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PICASSO’S POTTERY: 
(Continued from page 17) 


function primarily as some sort of container. Pottery which 
merely decorates is a contradiction in terms, and already 
lies half-way within the realm of ceramic tiles and plaques, 
of painting and mural decoration. These purist conceptions 
aside, however, the pieces as decoration ought still to con- 
form to general ceramic standards of technical excellence ; 
a perfectly adequate and perfectly related ceramic piece is 
esthetically satisfying, hence decorative. But Picasso’s forms 
are totally uninteresting, of flattened-oval outline, lacking 
subtlety or delicacy of proportion, and though it cannot be 
known from a photograph, they Jook as though heavy and 
clumsy to handle. Nor is this dullness of shape forceful in 
a “primitive” manner. Primitive art is characteristically 
crude, perhaps, but never merely sloppy or inadequate; its 
force and strength of expression spurn mere elegance and 
finish of presentation, but almost always primitive art 
achieves an esthetic unity of material, technique, function, 
and expression. Picasso’s pottery does not. 


His glazes include some good colors—particularly a fine, 
rich blue, much used——but these are applied in a shockingly 
inadequate and amateurish fashion, having nothing of the 
gaiety and piquance often attained by extremely free, dash- 
ing glaze treatment. We are not told whether he has de- 
veloped this glaze himself, or made it from a formula sup- 
plied by his instructor. In general his colors are not what 
one could desire from an acknowledged master of color. 
This fact can only indicate that he is unaware of glaze be- 
havior and color changes in the kiln. 


Apart from these considerations, however, it is precisely 
in destgn-—Picasso’s forte, where one might have expected 
original and delightful fancies—it is in the astonishingly 
meagre, ill-adapted, and feeble designs, painted in slip and 
glaze, that these works chiefly fail in the decorative func- 
tion. 


One cannot but draw a comparison between these works 
and some of those of Gertrude and Otto Natzler. The 
Natzlers are undisputed masters of the craft of potting, 
have a fine sense of form, and unhampered ability to achieve 
this form-sense. Many of their decorative pieces, however, 
covered with their “lava” glaze, fail as decoration because 
this- glaze, an evil-looking, harsh, and ugly surface, does 
not unite esthetically with the sensitive and well-made 
forms. One experiences, on seeing and handling such pieces, 
a regret for excellent craftsmanship ruined, as it were, by a 
mishap in the kiln. One realizes that the artist’s design- 
sense was at fault in dictating the employment of such a 
glaze, but forgives much for the sake of the basically fine 
artistry of form. With Picasso’s works, however, one does 
not receive this assurance of original artistry overlaid by 
unfortunate accident. 


In all the minor arts, and perhaps especially in pottery, 
technical excellence and esthetic effect are so closely re- 
lated that without the former the latter cannot exist. In 
other arts this relationship is not necessarily so close. A 
painting may be inferior as regards any combination of 
technical features—paint quality, surface, handling, etc., 
and excellent in color, composition, expression, and other 
qualities ; it may still be a good, or even a great, painting. 
An etching may be foul-bitten, reversed in design, and con- 
tain every other known technical fault, and yet be a master- 


(Please turn to page 24) 


CLOISTRAL PAINTING: 

(Continued from page 10) 
in the construction of a wire pattern, that they often over- 
emphasize the wire work. Properly handled, however, it 
produces exquisite results. Its demand of precision has been 
found of particular value in occupational therapy. 

In contrast with the overemphasis of the wire design, 
which should be kept in mind as a structural support for 
painting, the beginner is apt to treat the wire work as an 
outline drawing. This is a weak use of line and adds little 
or no support to the finished work. The lmne must be con- 
sidered as an integral part of the painting. It must be carried 
from time to time into the body of the important spacial 
patterns, thereby uniting line and form. 

Even color in the wire structure may be manipulated to 
accent warmth or coolness. Copper wire has a warm soft 
glow, brass wire is aureate, aluminum wire is coldly bril- 
liant. Used in juxtaposition to color paints, interesting ef- 
fects are obtained. 

The medium that makes cloistral painting possible is a 
comparatively new artist’s color known as PLASTI- 
GLAZE. It is a heavy-bodied paint containing, in addition 
to pigments, finely ground stone-like particles. It dries to 
stone hardness. Considerable thickness can be built up. Na- 
tive earth pigments can be incorporated making the ma- 
terial truly indigenous. It was first used over green or raw 
clay and plaster for a permanent finish, where firing was 
neither accessible nor feasible. The very character of the 
material itself has opened new avenues of creative art, since 
both color and texture are fully controlled by the artist. 


(Please turn to page 24) 


CLOISTRAL BIRD: Fashioned on plywood base, 16-gauge wire carries 
out an Indian motif. 
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MERMONT AVENUE ot THOMAS CIRCLE 


___WASHINGTON, D. C.__ 


LATEST IN BOOKS: . 
(Continued from page 20) 


THREE MYSTICS: Edited by Father Bruno de j.M. 
Sheed G Ward, Publishers $7.50 

A beautifully executed book of the religious in art, in 
which many illustrations of the work of El Greco, Juan de 
Juni and others appear. The text will appeal to the ecclesi- 
astic mind rather than the painter or sculptor ; but, for those 
who wish a worthy addition to a well-rounded art library, 
“Three Mystics” will fill that need. It is a fortunate com- 
bination of technical art detail, the historic and religious, 
and in this respect cannot be classified as readily as more 
commercial volumes. 


ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF ART HISTORY 
By Frank J. Roos, Jr. 
MacMillan Co. $4.50 


A favorite college text is again available for the use of 
the student, professional and those who merely wish to be 
well-informed on art history. The 300 pages are entirely 
taken up with reproductions of fine art works from pre- 
historic days to the present. This is a photo-book, limiting 
itself exclusively to a handy reference file of illustration, 
identification and date. All fields of creative art are covered, 
including painting, sculpture, architecture, furniture and 
minor arts. Hard cover, spiral binder. Of universal appeal. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When a change of address is ordered, both the new and the old 
address should be given. Notice should be sent one month before the 
change. We cannot be responsible for magazines lost because of 
changes of which we have received no notice. 


Do not depend on your Post Office, Notify Us. 


Magazines are not forwarded to new address by Post Offices. 
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FRAMING: 
(Continued from page 19) 


roughly for a final time before polishing them with floor 
wax. It will be a pleasant surprise to see iow much better 
this all looks than it sounds! 
PARENTHETICALLY SPEAKING 

Before proceeding with a few final suggestions about 
frames, perhaps the artist would appreciate a parenthetical 
word of encouragement and confession. Here it is: The 
first one or two frames that I made by the above method 
were so excruciatingly bad that I was on the point of tears, 
until I discovered that all errors up to the point of waxing 
can be erased by the simple act of covering them with an- 
other coat of gesso. (This CANNOT be done after wax- 
ing without first removing the wax with benzine. Put out 
that cigarette; benzine is inflamable!) Often, merely polish- 
ing this new layer with the steel wool until the under coats 
begin to show through, is correction enough. If it isn’t, 
then one must start from scratch once more. This sounds 
quite discouraging, but there’s no point in throwing away 
a good frame, merely because of a few initial attempts that 
carry awry. @ 


NATURAL COLOR SLIDES OF ART WORKS 
FOR TEACHERS & COLLECTORS 


Unique Organization offers 35 mm 
transparencies at low cost. 


The New Age Gallery announces that it has made arrangements 
with many of the greatest contemporary painters and sculptors 
to make kodachrome copies of their original works. These are now 
offered to art professionals and organizations at prices ranging from 
$1.00 to $3.00 each. Included are the works of Max Weber, 
Robert Gwathmey, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, William Zorach, Georgia 
O’Keefe, Niles Spencer, Jack Levine and many others. 

Rosa Pringle, director of New Age explains: 

‘‘We want to bring the best of the art today into the reach of 
those who cannot afford expensive prints, and these handy trans- 
parencies do just that. High School and college teachers can now 
project exact copies taken from the original paintings at sizes that 
will enable even the largest gathering to study the pictures at their 
leisure.“’ 

Organizations and collectors are offered special rates for an an- 
nual subscription to the series of regular new releases. Artists 
are offered a low rate for reproductions of their own works on 
slides. Full information may be had by contacting Rosa Pringle, 
New Age Gallery, 138 W. 15th St., N.Y.C. © 


NATIVE ART Of EAST AFRICA: 

(Continued from page 7) 
Academy of Art, Corsham Court, having won a two-yeaf 
scholarship offered by the British Council. His wood 
carvings and terracottas were an interesting feature of the 
Exhibition and could well become collector’s items. 

The other, Ntiro, is a painter. He, too, has attempted 
to depict the Crucifixion ; but his talent is most impressive if 
local landscapes—the forest, cattle drinking, the landslide, 
a mountain stream, and a lively scene of men and womef 
cultivating the land. 

Many of the pictures are landscapes; no fewer than six 
artists have dealt with the Forest; three have painted 4 
bush fire; storm and sunset, moonlight and swirling mist 
are graphically depicted. Cattle, so important in the lives 
of their friends and neighbors, figure largely in their work 
—cattle at the waterhole, cattle dying of drought, cattle 
drinking. There are pictures of a political agitator, 
several of men and women cultivating the land. 

Many of the textile designs are printed on brown bark 
cloth, beaten out from the bark of the fig tree. Certain tra 
ditional patterns used to be printed on the cloths in black; 
now they are printed in color from lino blocks. @ 


Luxurious, modern, clean accommodations for you and 
E55 your friends. The Sombrero Room, ashington's 
 gewest Lounge-Cafe, for your pleasure and convenience. 
Rates $3.00—$ 6.00 single 
$4.00—$10.00 double. 
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COMMERCIAL POSTER DESIGN: 
(Continued from page 9) 


poster, and it is not arrived at in a haphazard fashion, for 
he experiments constantly. A discarded box, the arrange- 
ment of fallen leaves, a flight of birds are noticed by his dis- 
cerning eye and stored for future use. He has stumbled 
across textural effects that no other poster artist had con- 
sidered worthy of attention, and was not hesitant about 
applying such innovations to his work. In the brochure on 


Posters by P. K. Thomajan, upon which this article is 
based, we are told of one example of a McKnight Kauffer 
experiment along these lines. The artist accidently painted 
over a surface that had previously been coated with rub- 
ber cement. The resulting texture-effect was startling and 
new. Kauffer adapted it. 

Examine these Kauffer posters and profit. DESIGN 
presents them with but one objective in mind—to stimulate 
the jaded artist who may need the courage to seek some- 
thing new. McKnight Kauffer is as new as tomorrow. © 


Two more examples of the poster work of 
McKnight Kaufier. Simple lines are used 
to lead the viewer’s eye from the message 
to the symbol that clearly expresses the 
idea. As always, the printed word is held 
to absolute minimum; this is the leading 
difference between commercial poster de- 
sign and commercial advertising layouts. 


In the latter, the picture is merely to call 
attention to the printed “copy writing”, 
which is the predominant part. Posters, 
however, must sell on one glance. 
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The most gracious hotel at the gateway 
to northern Michigan and Canada — in 
the heart of America's great automotive 
center. 750 new outside rooms, every 
room with bath. Ample hotel parking 
space Aijr-conditioned lounge, coffee 
shop, dining room and ballroom. 


CONVENTION AND GROUP 
MEETINGS INVITED 


AAR 


the School for Art Studies 


250 West 90th St., N. Y. 24 SC. 4-9518 
MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 


Enroll now for Fall and Winter classes in 


Fine Arts 
@ Painting 
@ Sculpture 
@ Graphics 


Commercial Art 
@ Advertising 
@ Illustration 
@ Layout 
@ Design 


Saturday Teen-Age Class 
Catalog upon request 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


WILLIAM T.SNAITH 


PAINTINGS OCT. 17—NOV. 4 


ART EDUCATOR’S COLUMN: 

(Continued from page 4) 
Hillmer-Callister’s Hall house with cantilevered balcony. 
B’KLYN MUSEUM SCHOOL “OLD MASTERS TECH.- 
NIQUES” WORKSHOP: A special course on tools and 
materials of the artist is being offered this term at B’klyn 
Museum Art School. A technical course, this will deal 
with preparing panels and canvas, grinding pigments and 
emulating the skills and tricks of the old Masters. Charles 
Seides instructs. @ 
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PICASSO’S POTTERY: 

(Continued from page 21) 
work. A piece of pottery, on the other hand, must relate 
its design, its form, its texture, its weight, and its color 
to its functional employment. In the degree to which these 
relationships are accomplished, the piece is good or bad; 
thus the limits within which a piece is acceptable are nar- 
rowly defined. 


Exacting standards of craftsmanship are difficult enough 
to maintain even under the best conditions; hence Picasso’s 
regrettable venture into this field, establishing precedents 
of shoddy work under the aegis of his great authority, must 
be resisted in word and deed by all artists and technicians 
concerned with the fine art of pottery, for despite his great 
stature as a painter, Picasso has contributed nothing new, 
nothing worthy, to pottery. 

However, his work may yet be of service to this art, by 
generating a revulsion against all such inartistic, undiscip- 
lined, and thoroughly hideous handiwork, and _ inspiring 
potters to more and more exacting artistry. ©@ 


CLOISTRAL PAINTING: 
(Continued from page 21) 

Cloistral painting should not be confused with cloisonne. 
The only thing they have in common is wire partitions and 
color. While it is true that cloistral painting and cloisonne 
both use metal and color, the relationship ends there. The 
entire worth of cloistral painting is only in proportion to 
the same artistry that makes any painting worthwhile. The 
same principles and elements of art persist. No doubt the 
same controversies will attend. Every original thought or 
practice departing from common acceptance is liable to 
such a baptism. 

HOW TO DO A CLOISTRAL PAINTING 

After deciding on the design, whether it is for a pair 
of bookends or a wall decoration, the steps to follow are 
simple : 

1. Draw or trace the design on plywood or heavy card- 
board. 

(Please turn to page 26) 


TRAPPINGS FOR WRAPPINGS: 
(Continued from page 14) 


was wrapped, the left-over strips were made into paper-sculptured 
forms to use as accessories for packages, trees, or table centerpieces. 

D. Another color experiment resulted in blended stripes of con- 
trasting poster colors. Scattered autumn leaves in a graceful scheme 
were painted in dark outlines against the blended stripes. An extra 
token was a tiny ceramic pixie dangling from brightly colored 
string. 

E. Lettering pens and diluted white tempera, used on a black 
surface, resulted in a striking paper for a sophisticate. Black and 
white feather orchids, suggested by the tropical bird design on the 
package, were wired on as a fastening. 

F. Potato-prints in two colors, accented by dry brush texture for 
wings, were used for a quick all-over of half-drop repeats. Dry 
brush strokes were used again for marsh grasses. Brown wool and 
a corsage of slender Eucalyptus pods and a pine cone were hand- 
some masculine accents. 

G. Still other plaids, this time in many colors. A light pressure as 
you weave gives transparent results. Heavy pressures enable you 
to achieve opaque lines or areas. A dark colored crayon line was 
picked up with matching wool to which was attached a tassel of 
bright sticks of unwrapped crayons. (Clan plaids can be executed 
in this manner for your Scottish friends. ) 

H. Both pencil and ink erasers were used as printing tools to 
stamp the hats and polka dots on the clown costumes. Pom-poms 0 
the dunce hat and shoes were dabs with a small sponge. A jolly gift 
card was contrived from a section of the wrapping and eye catching 
favors of two papier mache clowns made appealing trappings. 

Decorative designs, executed in good taste, are always warmly 
received in a holiday season. Thanksgiving, birthdays, and soon, 
Christmas, will find you well prepared. ©@ 
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CONDUCTED BY FLORENCE LEWISON 


A COLUMN OF REVIEWS, CHIT-CHAT AND INFORMATION FROM THE ART CAPITOL OF AMERICA 


MOST IMPORTANT SHOW AT WHITNEY 


JULIANA FORCE AND AMERICAN ART 


No individual can rightly claim or be given sole credit for the growth of an idea. 
History proves that human progress is nurtured by many influences and impacts. Yet, each 
era produces its meager handful of perceptive individuals who posses initiative and daring; 
those who take the lead in encouraging and developing fresh concepts. Such was Mrs. 
Juliana Force, late director of the Whitney Museum of American Art, in whose memory 


the museum has arranged a special exhibition. 


At the very entrance to the museum galleries one is remarkably aware of the com- 
plete absence of mournful character to the occasion, particularly on opening day, and this 
aspect is a most significant one. For it reflects Mrs. Force’s vigorous efforts in behalf of a 
blossoming American Art. Vibrancy is in the air at the Whitney. 

At every turn we see work by now-established artists whose abilities she recognized 
at their beginnings and in whose potentialities she displayed consistent confidence. As in 
any large group showing, the esthetics and quality of representation varies, but its inherent 
purpose is manifest and inspiring to both artists and public alike. 

More than one surprise awaits the visitor on seeing the early works of the represented 
artists, whose direction has veered off to new tangents, with the passing of years. Without 
concern for chronological sequence of execution, works by the following painters stood out: 


Chas. BURCHFIELD, Paul BURLIN, Francis 
CRISS, Ernest FIENE, Bernard KARFIOL, 
Walter KUHN, Jack LEVINE, George PICK- 
EN, Abraham RATTNER, Ben SHAHN, 
lsaac G Raphael SOYER. Among the sculp- 
tors Jose de CREEFT, Maurice GLICKMAN, 
Gaston LA CHAISE and Oronzio MALDAR- 
ELLI are well represented. 


ANTHONY TONEY AT THE A.C.A. 

Paintings by ANTHONY TONEY now at 
the A.C.A. Galleries, are really something to 
write about. There are not many other art- 
ists who can make a canvas sing with such 
beautifully rich color and fascinating design. 
He works in a totally personal manner, 
though we might guess whose techniques 
he carefully studied before evolving his own 
approach. What is most striking is his dis- 
tinct feeling for design, employed in a weav- 
ing of graceful, decorative lines and luminous 
color. His works are portraits, street scenes 
and architectural subjects. If a fault exists, 
it might be his recurrent use of single-toned 
areas, which though obviously conceived as 
an integral part of the composition, leaves 
the viewer wondering about its meaning. 
One is hard put to pick out favorites from 
among the twenty canvasses shown, for in 
all there is an exhilarating and often power- 
ful effect. In this, his fourth one-man ex- 
hibition, Toney emerges as a mature, in- 
teresting painter, a welcome addition to the 
ever-increasing roster of young American 
artists. 


EGGLESTON GALLERY GROUP 

In the recent exhibition of ‘regulars’ of 
the Eggleston Galleries, only the paintings of 
LESLIE FLIEGEL can be singled out as tech- 
nically competent. He employs a vigorous 
line and excellent palette and achieves in- 
teresting results. Several capable and decora- 
live water colors by JAMES MEADE also 
made a good impression. 
GROUP SHOW AT LUYBER 

A pretty high level is reached in the 
present group show at the Luyber Galleries. 

id, genuine expressions are revealed in 
most of the offerings. Particularly satisfying 
were the two lithographs (portraits) by 
LEON KARP and oils by SAMUEL ADLER, 
who displays a magnificent understanding of 
COMposition. 


WILLIAM SNAITH AT 
CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


It is not hard to detect this artist’s one- 
time study of architecture, for the theme 
asserts itself repeatedly in the canvasses 
shown at the Contemporary Arts Galleries. 
He is greatly interested in perspective, space 
relationships, and form. An interest in both 
ballet and theater is also strongly evidenced 
in a definite feeling for interior design which 
permeates the viewed work. Mr. Snaith has 
both a good sense of decorativeness and 
refined taste. 


MORTIMER LEVITT SHOWS 
MacKENDRICK PAINTINGS 

An artist with a true flair for color pat- 
terns is LILIAN MacKENDRICK at the Mor- 
timer Levitt Galleries. Though somewhat 
‘“French”’ in feeling, she displays an innate 
exuberance that is particularly successful in 
her pastels. Thoroughly pleasing work. 


HILDA—1929: 


an oil by 


WRESTLING BABES: by Maurice Glickman 
Currently at The Whitney... . 


WORTH NOTING: Expert water colors at 
the BABCOCK, KRAUSHAAR and MAC- 
BETH GALLERIES ... . Modern woodcuts 
at the WEYHE . Commercial Artists 
Guild show at the ARTHUR BROWN GAL- 
LERY .... Quaint American Folk Art at the 
DOWNTOWN ... . the re-established faith 
in American art as announced by many re- 
turning from Paris... . the higher level of 
work by prize-winners and sellers in this 
year's Washington Square outdoor art show 

... they’re letting the students themselves 
figure out the nation’s artists’ problems, ac- 
cording to a release from the ADDISON 
GALLERY, at Andover, Mass.; students rep- 
resenting thirty art schools, colleges and uni- 
versity art departments, convened for three 
days last month to analyze the artists’ eco- 
nomic position in contemporary life. Sounds 
like a good idea, so will let you know what 
came out of it as soon as a digest on the 
conference comes in. 


BERNARD KARFIOL 


In current exhibition, “Juliana Force and American Art” at The Whitney Museum, thru 
October 30 
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CLOISTRAL PAINTING: 
(Continued from page 24) 
2. Cut small sections of wire and bend with needle-nose 
pliers to fit the outline of the pattern. 


3. Slightly flatten each section of wire by tapping the 
wire lightly with a small hammer. _ 

4. Use a piece of scrape metal or an old flat iron to tap 
on. Turn the wire over from time to time during the tap- 
ping so that when placed on a flat surface light will not 
show between the wire and the surface. 


5. Glue each section of wire to the outline by placing a 
drop of wire glue on the spot where the wire is to be se- 
cured. Avoid double thickness of wire. Sharp angles such 
as ears and bird bills look better when two short pieces 
of wire are piaced together to form a point rather than a 
single wire bent at a sharp angle. This prevents giving an 
illusion of a double thickness at the point. 


6. After the entire design is covered with bent wire sec- 
tions, stir the plasti-glaze well and drop it off the end of a 
smnall wooden paddle (such as a popsicle stick or match 
stick), filling in all the spaces between the wires. Think 
of plasti-glaze as stucco or cement rather than paint. 


Plasti-glaze will shrink in drying so that it is necessary to 
add more plasti-glaze from time to time until the thickness 
of the paint between the wires is the same as the thickness 
of the wire after the paint is dry. It is not necessary to allow 
the paint to become thoroughly dry between coats. 


7. After having built up sufficient thicknesses, allow the 
paint to set for a day or two in order to dry completely 
through and through. Sand the entire surface with #280 
mesh emery paper. Wash the paper from time to time in 
water to remove the sanding dust from the cutting grit. 
This makes the paper last much longer and cut much easi- 
er. If the emery paper is backed with a small wooden block 
it will sand the surface evenly. Cupped surfaces occur when 

(Next column please ) 


In the 


HEART 
OF DOWNTOWN 


mmodation Fi Here you will find 550 modern 


Fireproof rooms, featuring 
cleanliness, comfort and courtesy. . 
Aa > Convenient to all downtown 
activities... Excellent dining 
Broom and Coffee Shop 

- Breakfast from 50c; luncheon 
a from 75c; dinner from $1.00. 
CONDITIONED 
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CASINO 
Hotel __ HOTEL JOHNSON 
HAY W A R D 


SIXTH AND SPRING, LOS ANGELES 
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John-J- Newman 


Mr. Newman is one of the country’s outstanding authorities 
on painting techniques and art materials. Readers are invited 
to present their problems to this column. Write: John J. 
Newman, 5th Floor, 460 W. 34th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


Mr. L. S. from Boston, Mass. would like to know: 


FROM WHERE DO MODERN ARTISTS’ COLORS COME? 

Modern artists’ colors come from all parts of the world 
and are of two general origins: mineral and organic, the 
mineral colors being predominant. The native mineral 
colors are the ochres, the umbers and the siennas. Many 
of the mineral colors go through complex processes that 
so change them from their original appearance that they 
are called artificial. In this category are the cadmiums, 
ultramarines, viridians, cobalts, and cerulean blues. The 
organic colors are of vegetable, animal and chemical origin. 
Alizarin crimson, phthalocyanine green and blue are prod- 
ucts of organic chemistry. Genuine indigo is of vegetable 
origin and genuine Indian yellow, whose manufacture has 
been suppressed for many years, was of animal origin. 
Cochineal is of animal origin. The oils used in grinding 
of pigments and for painting are of vegetable origin: 
linseed oil from the flaxseed, walnut oil from the meats of 
the walnut and poppy seed oil from the seeds of the 
poppy flower. 


Mr. G. G. K. from Vallejo, Calif. asks the next one: 
HOW PERMANENT IS ALIZARIN CRIMSON AND CAN IT BE USED 


SAFELY WITH THE EARTH AND IRON COLORS? (DOES THIS ALSO 
APPLY TO PRUSSIAN BLUE?) 


Alizarin crimson or other colors named crimson or 
madder, if made from the highest grade dihydroxy- 
anthraquinone precipitated on aluminum hydrate, can be 
used safely with other colors in any normally accepted 
painting technique. 


The best grades of thoroughly washed Prussian blue 
are reliable and can also be used in any usual technique. 
Both alizarin crimson and Prussian blue are transparent 
colors and should be handled as such; that is, they should 
not be used impasto by themselves. These colors, when 
mixed with opaque colors, will, of course, automatically 
cease to be transparent. Alizarin crimson is a slow drier 
and Prussian blue, a very quick drier. @ 


CLOISTRAL PAINTING: 
(Continued from page 24) 


the emery paper is used with the fingers. 


8. Wipe away the sanding dust with a slightly damp 
cloth or paper towel. Even so, when dry some dust wil 
remain on the paint. 


9. Polish briskly with very fine emery paper (#40 
mesh), followed by erasing the entire surface with an inh 
eraser. This removes the rest of sanding dust, and the grit 
in the eraser polishes the plasti-glaze as well as the wité 
If a large plaque is made on plywood, put plasti-glaze 0 
back also to equalize surface tension. @ 
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ART 


here, in one hook, are the procedures and secrets behind: 


FREE BRUSH PAINTING .. . CONTOUR DRAWINC ... LITHO CRAYON ... MONTACE ... PHOTOGRAMS ... TORN PAPER . CHARCOAL 

FINCER-PAINTING . . . LEATHERCRAFT ... PASTEL .. . TEMPERA COLOR . . SPATTER .. . LITHOCRAPHY . . . COQUILLE BOARD SCRATCH 

BOARD . COLLACE ... CUT PAPER ... SILK SCREEN ... AIR BRUSH ... AQUATINTS... SAND PAPER MONOTYPES STENCIL . LINOLEUM 

BLOCK WOODBLOCK . THREE DIMENSIONAL DRAWING PENCILPAINTINC COUNTER CHANCE BATIK .. and many others. 


* DESIGN TECHNICS: APPROVED BY OVER 2,000 ART SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 


® A Handy Reference for Teachers. 


®@ Will Save The Hobbyist 


Hours and Dollars. 


® One Book Does The Work of Many. 


VALUABLE ART BOOKS NEED 
NOT COST A SMALL FORTUNE 


The Publishers Ot DESIGN TECHNICS have —~ Lit 
|e cessfully produced this popularly priced art re 


erence volume In its many printings because 


Its content tells the story in concise facts 
t there are no vague theoretics 
| 
| DESIGN TECHNICS 
, SAVE BY ORDERING SEVERAL FOR YOUR CLASS! 
\) 5 COPIES FOR $1.75 EACH 
: 6 OR MORE FOR $1.50 EACH 
: MUST BE ORDERED DIRECTLY FROM 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
337 SOUTH HIGH ST. COLUMBUS 15, OHIO Im 
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NOW AVAILABLE s s 
General Library 


S RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT COPIES OF Univ. of tent gan 


“KERAMIC 


In answer to the many requests of 
SIGN’s readers, we have located a few] 
dred copies of KERAMIC STUDIO, 
of the finest publications ever publj 
for ceramicists and china painters, 
design-conscious textilists. 


These deluxe-sized periodicals are 
offered to you as a special service of 
SIGN’s Book Department, and, to the 
of our knowledge, cannot be procured 
where else through normal channels, 


Some of the copies are forty years 
but their contents are timeless and as 
able today as when they were origi 
published. All are in good cond 
though the oldest ones are time-dusted 


FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED! 


While they last, these copies of KERAMIC STUDIO may be had for the following prices: 
$1.00 each 


1TO5 COPIES (EACH !S DIFFERENT) 
$ .75 each 


6 OR MORE COPIES . 


PLEASE NOTE: Kindly do not request specific i: 


| sues; up to thirty different numbers may be 
ordered, however. Your check or money order must accompany the order. 


Zz 


No “C.0.D.’s . . . Send check or money order to 


DESIGN MAGAZINE BOOK DEPT. 


337 South High Street Columbus 15, Ohio 
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